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An Old Chiote Turk. 


CHIO: 
THE UOME OF MASTIC AND CHIAN TURPENTINE. 
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Port Castro, 


HIO is an island situated in the 
Aigean Sea, to the eastward of 
the Gulf of Smyrna, from which 
it is separated by the peninsula 
of Karabourna. It measures 
from north tosouth about twen- 
ty-eight miles, and is said to 
somewhat resemble in its form 
the Greek letter y (Khi), which 
seems to have given to it its 
name, for it should be called 
CHIo, not Scio as the Venetians 
and Genoese have improperly 
named it. Scio is really a cor- 
ruption of the two words «2 
Xzorv (toChio). It disputes with 
Smyrna the honor of having 
been the birthplace of Homer, 
and appears to have been colon- 
ized by Ionians, as was also the 


case with the adjoining coast of Asia. The earliest litera- 
ture wasin Ionian dialect until the fifth century of the pre- 
sent era, since when the Attic dialect became predomi- 
nant. In A.D. 498 it was conquered by the Persians, afd 
its galleys, as allies of Xerxes, took part in the conquest 
of Salamis. It was then one of the wealthiest of the 
Ionian cities and could man a hundred galleys. Later 
the Chiotes, in company with the Spartans, fought against 
the Athenians in the Peloponnesian War; then Chio came 
under the rule of the kings of Macedonia. Shortly before 
our era, while an ally of Rome, it was sacked by Mithri- 
dates, who reduced the inhabitants to slavery, from which 
they were still later delivered by Sulla. 

Herodotus visited Chio with anumerous suite of follow- 
ers, and the city was the recipient from him of many 
benefactions. From this time to the tenth century the 
island was comprised in the Byzantine empire and its 
history was without notable incidents. In 1124 a Vene- 
tian admiral, Domenique Micheli, drove out the Turkish 
prince, Tsaka, and annexed it to the Venetian republic. 
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Having again been acquired by the Turks, it was seized 
in 1346 by the Genoese, who held it for 220 years, and in 
the name of this republic it was governed by the family 
of Juistiani and was at peace. In 1563 the Turks again 
took possession, and in 1691 the Venetians became its 
possessors for a year only, when the Turks finally be- 
came its possessors and have so continued. 

In 1788, 14,000 persons died of the plague, and in 1814 
5,000, and eight years later the Turks invaded the island 
and massacred 40,000 of its inhabitants, reducing the re- 
mainder to bondage. Again in 1822 many thousands were 
slaughtered by an army of 60,000 fanatical Turks, 3,000 
fugitives having been burned in one monastery; and it 
was only by the intervention of European and Greek ves- 
sels that some were enabled to escape. 

The port of Chio (Port Castro) has the form of an ellipse, 
with the citadel at the northern end, the Turkish ceme- 
tery at the southern end, and 
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are two trees which seem always to have existed there 
and which are peculiar to the island, the mastic tree and 
a species of pistache from which is derived the Chian 
turpentine. 

The neighborhood of the mastic valleys is generally 
flat and stony, diversified with small hills. One meets 
with few streams. The land bordering on the coast is 
generally higher. Rain is ruinous to the crops and also 
prevents the growth of the shrubs. Frost is rare, but 
very injurious. Itis a species of Lentiscus which pro- 
duces the mastic. Why the mastic does not flourish out 
of the island in analogous climates and in the same lati- 
tude is a question that has not yet been studied. Each 
tree is subject to a tax—a bad system, which prevents the 
development of its cultivation. However poor the har- 
vest may be one year, the peasant must borrow to pay the 
oftentimes enormous toll. If the following year he can- 

not meet the exorbitant de- 





the city on the western side. 
The eastern side is formed 
by a somewhat dilapidated 
mole or breakwater connect- 
ing the points on which are 
located the fortress and the 
cemetery, excepting at the 
centre where there is an op- 
ening tothe harbor. Owing 
to the deposit of sand the 
anchorage for vessels draw- 
ing more than fourteen feet 
is limited to a small space 
near the entrance. All at- 
tempts on the part of na- 
tives or foreigners to im- 
prove the port have met 
with obstruction on the part 
of the Turkish rulers. 

North of Castro is the port 
of Lungada, deep but not 
large, and contiguous to it 
is another large port, Colo- 
quinta (ancient Delphini- 
um), which was of primary 
importance in the days of 
the wars of Athens and 
Sparta, but is now aban- 
doned. On the north side is 
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mands of the tax gatherer, 
he tears up the shrubs, pre- 
ferring the loss of his pro- 
perty to working without 
remuneration. 

Mastic is a white resin in 
grains varying in size from 
the head of a pin to that of 
a penholder. It flows frum 
a species of lentisk ordina- 
rily about the height of a 
man. Mastic is also found 
in Arabia and Africa, but of 
an inferior quality. InJuly 
and August several inci- 
sions are made in the stem 
ofthe shrub. The peasants, 
men and women, go to the 
fields at midday and make 
on each stem a number of 
incisions ; they then return 
several times to gather the 
mastic which has flowed. 
It is unfortunate for the 
harvest if during these two 
months there occurs a flood 
caused by summer showers. 
All is carried away by the 
waters, and the inhabitants 








but one port, Cardamilla, 
but it is shallow and little 
frequented. The west side 
has two ports, Alunta and Mesta, the latter being most 
commodious and in best condition, but not adapted for 
commercial use owing to the products of the country go- 
ing to Port Castro. 

Lastly, Cato Puchas is a small port on the south. 

The nature of the soilis calcareous. Antimony exists in 
the form of non-argentiferous sulphate, and cupric pyrites 
in the north. Ferruginous earths are not rare. Near Ner- 
rita (in the mastic region) fossiliferous carbon is found. 
The white and red marbles of Latomi had considerable re- 
nown in ancient times, but the quarries are almost unex- 
plorable. A soft stone of reddish color is much used for 
building. Only the antimony gives occasion for any in- 
dustrial work at present. 

MASTIC, 

The flora of the country is that of the Mediterranean 

coast. That which is especially characteristic of Chio 


Map of the Island of Chio. 


suffer great loss. Fortunate- 
ly, however, it seldom rains 
in August and September. 

There are three qualities of mastic. That in cakes is 
composed of large pieces, and is most sought for by the 
amateur mastic chewers. Above all it has great sale in 
the seraglios. All Turkish women chew mastic, and the 
Turks call the island Sekiz Mastic (Island of Mastic). 

The price of choice mastic is from 120 to 130 piastres or 
more per oka (of 1,300 Gm.); 93 piastres are equal to 20 
francs ($5) 

The mastic in large tears is worth from 90 to 100 pias- 
tres ordinarily. Mastic in small tears or pearls is worth 
from 70 to 85 piastres. This is used in the factories. The 
mastic mixed with fragments of leaves and sand is used 
in the manufacture of brandy called mastic spirit. The 
price of this product varies, according to the quality, 
from 20 to 50 piastres. 

Good mastic is known by its whiteness, consistence, 
odor, and the flavor which it leaves when it is chewed. 
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Europe consumes a large quantity for varnish. Constan- 
tinople demands the best quality. It is not long since 
Turkey renounced the monopoly of mastic. The peasant 
was unable to dispose of his crops, which passed entirely 
into the hands of factors at a price much below its value. 
If they were detected in smuggling, it was at the penalty 
of their lives. To-day the sale is free. 

Speaking of mastic brandy, it is made by distilling 
raisins, in which mastic is then dissolved in quantity ac- 
cording to the desired product. Itis then redistilled, and 
to the product is added a little anise and sugar. In this 
way an agreeable liqueur is obtained, which is ordinarily 
taken in small glasses at mealtime. Like absinthe. it 
becomes cloudy and white by the addition of water, the 
resin being deposited. Mastic brandy is worth from 8 to 
16 piastres and is a great article of commerce, being sent 
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of a noria, made of long earthen jars—a species of bucket 
manufactured in Armolia—and attached by their handles 
to a double well-rope. The whole is arranged on a wheel 
with teeth articulating with the system. A few proprie- 
tors have imported steam machinery, but, the water be- 
ing easily exhausted from the wells, no advantage has 
been gained by thisinnovation. The principal harvest 
takes place from November to March. In the month of 
August a few lemon trees produce fruit. That which is 
particularly important about the lemons of Chio is their 
preservation. They must be cut when neither too green 
nor with too long stems. In the first case they would 
not keep; in the second they would be broken. When 
cut, the lemons are assorted—all those with blemishes 
are put aside for local consumption. Those which fall 
from the trees are sold on the spot. Generally the fruit 











Mastic Gathering. 


in demijohns from Marseilles to Constantinople and to 
all the Levant. 


CiTRUS FRUITS. 


Among other products orange-flower water, lemon- 
flower water, and the essential oil of lemon give rise to 
some commerce. The lemons and oranges are sent 
particularly to Russia in small cases divided into two 
compartments, where the fruit is wrapped in thin paper. 
There are two crops of lemons and oranges annually. 
In Campo and Livadia are found the most beautiful gar- 
dens. They are also cultivated at Cardamilla. These 
trees are very susceptible to frost and require great 
care, much fertilizing (they use tan-bark), and constant 
watering. Each garden has its well, with an appliance 
worked by a mule or cow. The water is raised by means 


is packel in two large baskets on the back of a mule, 
and sent with greatest care to some store in the city, 
where they are packed. Each case, being made of thin 
board from Trieste, holds from 400 to 500 lemons. Steam- 
ers, and occasionally sailing vessels, carry them to their 
destination. 

CHIAN TURPENTINE. 


Chian turpentine comes from a species of pistache, of 
which the grains, as large as a pea, have the flavor. 
These seeds are generally consumed on the spot by the 
feminine inhabitants—for the chewing of mastic and 
crushing of these seeds is one of the special recreations 
of the Chian women. An excellent oil is derived from 
these seeds. As tothe turpentine which flows from the 
tree, it is very white and has a very strong odor, but the 
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quantity is very limited. Of late years, through the 
writings of Mr. Clay, an English surgeon, Chian turpen- 
tine has had some reputation as a remedy for cancer. 





Pistacia Terebiuthus Linn. 


OTHER PRODUCTS. 


Almonds are light and have a delicious flavor, especial- 
ly in certain localities. They are exported in large num- 
bers. 

Beans are cultivated principally in the villages in the 
neighborhood of Campo, and are greatly esteemed in Con- 
stantinople. 

Olive trees are somewhat numerous on all the outskirts 
of the island. Very few people possess them. The ex- 
traction of the oil is made by means of a mill formed by 
two rollers worked by machinery. The ame system is 
used in chocolate manufactories. The residue from this 
operation is exported to other countries, where it is sub- 
mitted to a less primitive mode of pressure. 

The vine is not cultivated with a great deal of success, 
except in the villages in the north of the island, from 
which is still derived the syrupy wine so renowned among 
the Greeks and Romans. 

Anise and cotton are also cultivated in certain parts of 
theisland. 

Mulberry trees are not rare, but few people devote 
themselves to the raising of silkworms. However, a few 
cocoons are shipped each year to Marseilles. 

A local and lucrative industry is the manufacture of 
preserves, and the ‘‘sweets” of Chio are commonly of- 
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fered to friends in Constantinople, Smyrna, and Greece. 
They are made with mastic,orange flowers, small lemons, 
and also with a fruit called kitro, or frapa, in the form of 
a large lemon without juice. They are also made with 
quince, pine seeds, wild cherries, etc. All fruits known 
in Europe are found on this island, but, as agriculture is 
not very far advanced, their quality leaves much to be 
desired.—From the narrative of Dr. AD. TESTEVUJDE. 


Oil and Vinegar Mixture for Domestic Use. 


Huao Norp.inGer, of Stuttgart, has hit upon a perma- 
nent combination of oil and acetic acid which is of great 
practical use for technical or medicinal as well as for 
domestic, culinary purposes. It may be employed for 
preserving, for making salads or mayonnaise. It is pre- 
pared in the following manner: 

Take olive, poppy, or sesame oil (of best quality in each 
case), and add to it, under constant and active stirring, 
some acetic acid or the best wine vinegar. The propor- 
tion between oil and vinegar is not mentioned, but, as 
will be seen directly, it can readily be determined at the 
first trial. The turbid mixture produced is now mixed 
with finely powdered table salt and again thoroughly 
stirred, after which it is set aside to separate into two 
layers. The upper one will be perfectly clear and con- 
sist of oil combined with anhydrous vinegar or acetic 
acid, while the lower, turbid layer will contain water, 
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salt, etc. The oily layer is decanted and bottled.¥ The 
amount of salt added is proportionate to the amount of 
water present in the mixture. If acetic acid is used, only 
a small amount of salt is wanted; if vinegar is used, more 
must be taken.—After Pharm. Zeit. 
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[ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. ] 
FLUID EXTRACT OF IPECAC. 
BY 
PROF. J. U. LLOYD, 

Of Cincinnati, O. 





HISTORICAL NOTES, 
N 1859* I. J. Graham contributed 
a paper to the ‘Journal and 
Transactions of the Maryland Col- 
lege of Pharmacy” on ‘‘Syrup of 
Ipecac,” in which he commended 
the use of a fluid extract made by 
percolation, the menstruum being 
1 part of water and 7 of alcohol. 
From this fluid extract he made 
syrup of ipecac by a tedious pro- 
cess, embracing spontaneous eva- 
peration of the alcohol after mix- 
ing the extract with a large amount 
gf sugar, this step being followed 
by solution of the medicated sugar 
in water and then filtration. 

In the same yeart Prof. Wm. Procter classed ipecac 
with cimicifuga, black hellebore, jalap, podophyllum, 
blood root, and veratrum viride, and recommended the 
employment of a single menstruum for each of them, and 
a general process, the menstruum being officinal alcohol. 
He remarked, in connection with ipecac, that even the 
dusted powder may be employed with advantage. This 
preparation, however, made an unsightly preparation 
from subsequent separation of resinous bodies. 

In 1862 ¢{ Prof. Procter recognized the feasibility of pre- 
viously freeing the fluid extract from its wax and resin, 
“*so that when added to simple syrup it shall produce a 
transparent medicated syrup.” 

This he accomplished by exhausting 16 troy ounces of 
the powdered ipecac with officinal alcohol (spec. grav. 
0.835), distilling the alcohol, adding the syrupy residue 
to a pint of water, boiling to expel all the alcohol, cooling, 
and filtering. The filtrate being made to measure 8 fluid- 
ounces by evaporation or addition of water, as the case 
demanded, was then mixed with 8 fluidounces of alcohol. 

In 1863 the fourth decennial revision of the United 
States Pharmacopeeia appeared, and fluid extract of ipe- 
cac was recognized for the first time authoritatively. 
The process was practically that which had been offered 
by Prof. Procter, the chief distinction being that half a 
fluidounce of acetic acid was added to the syrupy residue 
obtained from the evaporated percolate before it was 
added to the water. That the addition of the acid was 
acquiesced in by Prof. Procter is shown, however, by a 
subsequent paper from him commending the officinal 
preparation as follows: ‘‘This preparation is one of the 
best innovations of the Pharmacopeeia of 1860."’§ 

In 1870 | Mr. Samuel Campbell contributed a paper on 
the subject of fluid extracts, in which he recommended 
that fluid extract of ipecac be made by means of a men- 
struum composed of alcohol 8 parts, water and glycerin 
each 4 parts, all by measure; and when the fifth decen- 
nial revision of the United States Pharmacopeceia ap- 
peared (1872), the admirable process of Prof. Procter, ac- 
cepted and introduced in the preceding revision, was 
unfortunately found to have been displaced by a formula 
based on the glycerin method of Mr. Campbell, in which 
diluted alcohol and glycerin were employed. After the 
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appearance of the 1872 revision of the United States 
Pharmacopeeia, Mr. B. F. McIntyre** made a compara- 
tive line of investigations on the subject of fluid extract of 
ipecac, using various menstruums. Heconcluded that the 
formula of 1860 was best of all, and criticised adversely 
thatof 1870. Next, Dr. R. V. Mattison read a paper before 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy,tt+ detailing his ob- 
servations with the several preparations, and, in common 
with others, deprecated the 1870 formula in unmistakable 
language, saying of the syrup made from it: ‘‘ The result 
is a turbid syrup, the abhorrence alike of patients, physi- 
cians, and pharmacists.” He suggested a substitute, pat- 
terned after Prof. Procter’s method, but he introduced 
glycerin as a part of the finished product. 

Mr. H. C. Watt, who next reviewed the subject,{{ was 
satisfied with the result of this formula, stating that the 
product was all that could be desired, but that he con- 
sidered the working process defective. He tabulated the 
result of his investigations with four formulas, preferring 
the simple process of Prof. Procter (1862), but, as was the 
fashion at that date, added glycerin to the finished pro- 
duct. He could not see any advantage in using acetic 
acid, 

The result of the united criticisms of pharmacists and 
physicians, in which the committee of revision of 1880 
acquiesced, led to the rejection of that objectionable pro- 
cess and to its replacement in the last Pharmacopeeia by 
a process which was practically that of the Pharmacopceia 
of 1863, the important difference being the exclusion of 
the acetic acid of the 1863 revision. Soit is seen that the 
present officinal fluid extract of ipecac is made by the 
process suggested by Prof. Procter in 1862, and it is, in 
my opinion, universally commended by pharmacists. 
Probably the foregoing record embraces testimony to ac- 
count forthe more prominent steps that have occurred 
in the evolution of this important pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration. 

Until about 1875 the valuation of fluid extract of ipe- 
cac, it will be seen, had been established from a considera- 
tion of its physical character and property of forming an 
elegant syrup. 

It is thought by some, however, that conditions now 
confront our profession or trade that demand a deeper 
consideration, in connection with such fluid extracts as 
this, than has heretofore been supposed feasible. It is 
believed by many able men that a standard of pharmacy 
that establishes the value of a preparation like fluid ex- 
tract of ipecac by such tests as proportions of crude solid 
extractive matter, the property of forming transparent 
liquids with syrup, and other sensible characters, is, I 
may say, a kind of surface pharmacy. It is beliewed by 
many talented men that since the day of Prof. Procter 
the evolution in galenical pharmacy has been such as to 
admit of an insight that will enable us to add a more 
pronounced and uniform value to such preparations, and 
they argue in favor of a certainty in proportioning 
proximate constituents that in former times was prob- 
ably impracticable. It is, Ibelieve, proper that we should 
at this period carefully and without prejudice weigh the 
new testimony that may be offered. If it is shown that 
it is practical for us now to advance a step, we must take 
measures to do so. 





{ Am. Journ, Pharm.., 1870, p. 17. 

** Am, Journ. Pharm., 1873, p. 210. 
+t Am. Journ. Pharm., 1873, p. 481. 
¢¢ Am. Journ. Pharm., 1876, p. 337, 


* Am, Journ. Pharm., 1859, p. 143. 

+ Proc. Am, Pharm. Assoc., 1859, p. 268. 
¢t Am. Journ. Pharm., 1862, p. 28. 

§ Am. Journ, Pharm, 1864, p. 401. 
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The Properties of Aluminium. 


Our knowledge of the properties of aluminium has of 
late been much enlarged by numerous investigators. We 
give in the following some of the results of investiga 
tions by A. EK. Hunt, J. W. Langley, and C. M. Hall in 
the Lng. and Min, Jour, (49, 284), 

Purity of the Metal,—The earlier information on the 
physical properties of aluminium is not very reliable, 
owing to the impurity of the metal, which rarely con- 
tained more than 95 per cent of aluminium. 

More recently metal of 99 per cent has been manufac- 
tured by Deville’s process, and by the electrolysis of alu- 
mina dissolved in a fluoride bath. In the first process 
the impurities are half silicon and half iron, In the lat 
ter they are mainly silicon, The latter impurity occurs 
chiefly in the graphitoidal form. 

Specific Gravity.—A table of the specific gravities of 
the metal from various sources and variously treated is 
given. The following values may be useful: Taking the 
specific gravity of aluminium as 1, that of soft steel is 
2.95; of copper, 3.6; of ordinary high brass, 3.45; of 
nickel, 3.5; of silver, 4; of lead, 4.8; of gold, 7.7. A sheet 
of aluminium 12 inches square and 1 inch thick weighs 
14.08 pounds. A bar of aluminium 1 inch in diameter 
and 12 inches long will weigh 0.918 pound, A cubic inch 
of cast aluminium weighs 0.092 pound. A cubic foot of 
cast aluminium weighs 158.967 pounds. 

Aluminium has the tensile strength of cast iron, with 
only about one-third the weight. [t may, therefore, re 
place the latter with advantage in the moving parts of 
machinery. 

Action of Heat,.—Pure aluminium melts at about 1,200° 
KF. One per cent of iron raises the melting point over 
100°. Aluminium passes through a pasty stage, com- 
mencing at 1,000° F., and can be readily welded by pres 
sure. It is very red-short at this temperature, and will 
not bear hammering. The metal is not injured by heat- 
ing fora moderate period, The melting point of alumi 
nium is given at 700° C. by Roscoe and Schorlemmer; by 
Deville it is stated to be higher than that of zine, but 
lower than that of silver. Aluminium in a compact mass 
is chemically unaltered when heated under ordinary con 
ditions by combustion of carbon at any furnace tempera- 
ture, although it will burn readily in oxygen when in the 
attenuated form of thin foil. The presence of a flux is 
absolutely injurious, as it assists the absorption of silicon 
and iron from the walls of the crucible, hen fused the 
metal becomes coated with a thin film of oxide, which 
protects it from further action, It is best melted in 
plumbago crucibles, from which it absorbs 0.25 per cent 
of silicon at each melting. Where it is desired to retain 
the purity of the metal it may be melted in crucibles 
brasqued with pure magnesia mixed with sufficient tar to 
give it plasticity. 

Aluminium is most malleable between 200° and 300° F., 
but can be rolled or drawn cold with frequent annealing. 
It becomes red-short at 400° F. The annealing of alumi 
nium is best carried out by heating it to a temperature of 
#00’ F. At this temperature a bar of iron appears of a 
dull red in weak daylight. 

A piece of pine wood drawn across the metal should 
leave a streak of carbon, which should burn away very 
slowly. Small articles may be annealed by plunging 
them in boiling linseed oil or water, and allowing them 
to cool with the liquid, 

Aluminium, when slowly cooled from fusion, crystal- 
lizes in octahedra, 

When pulled in a testing machine, a granular fracture 
is obtained. If aluminium is cooled rapidly the silicon 
does not combine with the metal and its hardness is not 
increased. 

The specific gravity of aluminium is 0.2143 (Richards), 
The coefficient of linear expansion of metal of 98.52 per 
cent (Pittsburg Reduction Company) is 0.0000206 per 1° C, 
between 0° and 100°, a value approaching that for tin and 
higher than that for copper. Sound castings of alumi 
nium can be obtained in dry sand moulds, preferably lined 
with plumbago. The metal should be heated to a tempe- 
rature very little above its melting point, and should be 
poured quickly. The shrinkage of the above metal is 
ht inch to the foot (2.26 per cent of the length of the 
mould). 
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Aluminium, when exposed to the air, becomes coated 
with a very thin layer of oxide, which does not interfere 
with the surface polish, but prevents the oxidation from 
going further. It is equally stable in the presence of 
steam and hot air, It is unacted upon by sulphuric acid 
and nitric acid, if these acids be free from hydrochlorie 
acid, It is not attacked by sea water nor by weak solu- 
tions of salt in acetic acid. Aluminium is a very soft 
metal, but is hardened by cold working. Castings can be 
hardened by being drop-forged in dier, if not required to 
bear a great weight. As above mentioned, aluminium is 
not hardened by chilling. Aluminium is very ductile 
and malleable, In fact, the latter property is a very good 
test of its purity. It is absolutely non-paramagnetic if it 
contain less than 0,05 per cent of iron, With 0.15 per 
cent of iron aslight polarity was observed ; with 2 per 
cent the polarity was distinct, 

Action of Impurities,—Silicon hardens aluminium con- 
siderably, increasing its tensile strength without mate 
rially decreasing its ductility; it, however, very mate- 
rially reduces its malleability, and takes away its capacity 
of taking a high polish, and even prevents its retaining 
whatever polish it has received, Silicon in aluminium 
oxidizes by the action of the atmosphere or of moisture, 
and, if present in proportions above 3 per cent, very soon 
coats the metal with a dull gray and unsightly varnish. 
Kor certain purposes where it is desired to retain the 
lightness of the metal, and where the polish is of no con- 
sequence, an alloy containing 6 to 8 per cent of silicon is 
advantageous. As before remarked, the silicon is in the 
graphitoidal state. Were it possible to convert itinto the 
amorphous form, a metal having the advantageous bard 
ness without the tarnishing qualities might be obtained. 
[ron in small quantities hardens aluminium, but at the 
same time increases its specific gravity and renders it 
magnetic. It also reduces the malleability and injures 
the polish of the metal. If equal parts of aluminium and 
iron are melted together, an apparently true alloy is ob 
tained, which, however, on vallliiciog soon crumbles to 
powder, Aluminium may be advantageously alloyed 
with copper. The latter adds hardness and decreases the 
shrinkage of castings. Carbon combines with aluminium 
only at very high temperatures and in proportions not 
greater than 3 percent. It renders the metal brittle and 
yorous, Sulpbur combines with aluminium only ata very 
high temperature, and is not usually found in aluminium 
of commerce, Lead occurs in proportions upto 4 per cent. 
It has no appreciable influence on the properties of the 
metal. Antimony does not unite with aluminium, Chro- 
mium alloys readily with aluminium, increasing the hard- 
ness and tensile strength of the metal, but decreasing its 
malleability. Tungsten hardens aluminium, but gives no 
useful alloys. Platinum unites readily with aluminium, 
but the alloys are brittle and unsound. The most useful 
metal for improving aluminium seemsto be silver, Five 
per cent of silver increases the elasticity and hardnese of 
aluminium without injuring the malleability of the metal. 
The alloy will also take a very fine polish. The addition 
of tin to aluminium renders the latter brittle, but it ap- 
pears that 2 per cent of aluminium added to tin renders 
the metal harder and more elastic, Cadmium unites with 
aluminium, giving fusible and malleable alloys ; the alu- 
minium is, however, weakened, Bismuth forms brittle, 
very furible alloys. Nickel, in quantity, produces brittle 
alloys; in amounts less than 8 per cent it increases the 
hardness without injuring the malleability and ductility 
of the metal. An alloy of 70 per cent copper, 23 per cent 
nickel, and 7 per cent: aluminium has a fine yellow color 
and takes a high poliech, Alloys of zine and aluminium 
are very brittle and crystalline, The best solder for alu- 
minium is this alloy of zine and aluminium, Venetian 
turpentine being used asa flux, It does not flow very 
well, and the soldered surfaces will not withstand hard 
usage. 

Alloys of Aluminium and Copper.—Ten per cent alu- 
minium with 90 per cent copper (called 10-per-cent alu- 
minium bronze), when rolled into plates, has an elastic 
limit of 70,000 to 80,000 pounds per square inch, a tensile 
strength of from 100,000 to 120,000 pounds per square 
inch, a reduction of area of from 20 to 40 per cent, with 
an elongation of from 5 to 10 per cent in Sinches, The 
metal has a beautiful yellow color, and is capable of tak 
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ing a high polish. It is unacted upon by dry or moist air. 
Its specific gravity in castings is 7.84, in rolled sheets 
about 7.89. Ite rhodulus of elasticity is about 18,000,000 
ounds. In castings it has a tensile strength of between 
0,000 and 80,000 pounds per square inch, with a reduction 
of area of about 20 per cent. Ten-per-cent aluminium 
bronze melts at about 1,700" F., its melting point being a 
little higher than that of brass, It solidifies very rapidly 
and must be poured quickly. Care should be ‘taken to 
prevent oxidation. 

Aluminium bronze is a very close-grained, dense metal, 
It can be worked at a bright red heat and does not 
change at this temperature; hence it is well adapted for 
blast furnace tuyéres. It can also be remelted several 
times without loss, this property enabling scrap metal to 
be easily worked up, It can be brazed with a solder con- 
sisting of zinc and copper in equal proportions, One part 
of solder is used with 8 parts of a mixture of equal 
parts of borax and cryolite. 


Extract of Malt, 


_ MALT extract is of great value on account of its pecu- 
liar nutritive properties and its diastasic power. — In- 
creased importance is attached to the latter property, 
some one even asserting that without diastasic power the 
extract is worthless—a statement which is certainly be 
yond the evidence. Yet there is no doubt that the ‘dias 
tasic property is an important one, and ought to be pos 
sessed in fair degree by a good malt extract. Hence it 
becomes of importance to have an accurate means of 
estimating that property, and it seems desirable to fix a 
standard for the same. It is scarcely correct to speak of 
‘the estimation of diastase,” as pure diastase has never 
been pres and the gravimetric relation of sugar pro- 
duced, to pure diastase, is unknown. 

What we estimate is the effect, that is, the amount of 
starch converted into maltose and dextrin, although, of 
course, the effect is due to a compound or mixture of 
compounds called diastase, There are two general moth- 
ods of determining the diastasic value of an extract: 1st. 
By allowing a given quantity of extract to react with a 
given quantity of starch paste at a certain tempera- 
ture, noting the time required for the conversion of the 
starch, as indicated by its ceasing to give a blue color 
with iodine. 2d. By the action of a given amount of ex- 
tract on excess of starch at acertain temperature in a 
given time, the amount of sugar produced being then 
determined, The latter is undoubtedly the more accu 
rate and reliable method, and is that adopted by the best 
authorities, O'Sullivan uses potato starch, and deter- 
mines the amount of alteration with the polariscope; but 
froma pharmacist’s pointof view the processas described 
by Duggan (‘* Year Book,” 1886, 259) is preferable: 6 C.c. 
of a 5-per-cent solution of the extract are mixed with 250 

.¢, of a 3-per-cent solution of arrowroot ata tempera 
ture of 55° ©, After digesting for half an hour at that 
temperature, 5 O.c. of a 10-per-cent solution of soda are 
added, and the whole diluted to 500 C.e. This is then 
added to a measured quantity of boiling Fehling’s solu 
tion until complete reduction, whence it is easy to caleu- 
late the amount of maltose (two-thirds the reducing 
power of glucose) which is present in the solution, The 
reducing power of the malt-extract solution itself is next 
determined, and the necessary deduction made from the 
number first obtained, the net result showing the amount 
of maltose formed from the starch by diastasic action, 

[think it is preferable to use 400 C.c. of a 2-per-cent 
solution of arrowroot, asa 3-per-cent solution is inconve- 
niently thick, and to stop the reaction by adding at least 
double the aboveamount of soda, 

As regards the time during which the action should be 
allowed to continue, half an hour seems most suitable. 
There is a slight but inevitable error, arising from the 
fact that the reaction does not commence or stop instan 
taneously, 80 that it is not desirable to make the period 
of digestion too short, as that course would simply mul- 
tiply theerror, On the other hand, there is no advantage 
in continuing the digestion beyond half an hour. The 
importance of employing a definite kind of starch is re- 
cognized, and has been oa in an excellent paper 
by R. A. Cripps, published in the Pharm, Journ, of De- 
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cember 21st, 1889. There may be difference of opinion as 
to what the diastasic value of malt extract ought to be, 
but there will be general agreement that the standard 
should be fairly high. The tendency of most writers on 
the subject has been to accept too low alimit. Setting 
aside the diastasically worthless samples, and leaving 
out of account exceptionally high results, a good extract 
of malt may be expected, under the above conditions, to 
sroduce not less than three times its own weight of sugar 
looms starch, calculated on the basis that 10 C.c. of Feh- 
ling’s solution are equal to .0807 Gm, of maltose. 

According to the accepted equation (which I know is 
near the truth) that 7 parts of maltose represent 10 parts 
of starch, such an extract would convert four and one 
quarter times its weight of starch into maltose and dex- 
trin in half an hour.—D, B, Dorr, in Pharm, Journ., 
November 18th, 


Coral Growth on Submarine Cables. 


SUBMARINE cables have before now rendered unexpected 
services to science, and the following is one of the latest: 
Very little, itseems, isas yet known asto the rate of growth 
of corals, but some very interesting details have been pub- 
lished by Mr, Alexander Agassiz in the August number of 
the Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoblogy at 
Harvard College, with regard to a series of specimens 
which were taken in June, 1888, off the Havana and Key 
West cable, from a portion repaired in the summer of 
1881, Ho that the growths could not be more than about 
seven years. It must be noted that this portion of the ca- 
ble was laid at a depth of only from six to seven fathoms, 
and that the district in which it was laid was moat favor- 
ably situated as regards food supply to the corals. Some 
of the specimens belong to species whose rates of growth 
have not yet been recorded, Verrill mentions that the 
thickness of the Orbicella annularis coral formed in sixty- 
four years was not more than about 8 inches ; the speci- 
mens from the Havana cable grew to a thickness of 24 
inchesin aboutseven years. Manicina areolata has grown 
to a thickness of Linch ; while /sophylla dipsacea shows 
a still more rapid growth, projecting 24 inches above the 
cable, Of course it is quite possible that these corals are 
of less than seven years’ growth, but it is not probable 
that more than a short time passed before some of the 
swarms of pelagic coral embryos which must have floated 
past the cable found a place of attachment thereon, 


Purification of Iodino, 


Franz Musser recommends the following method for 
purifying iodine, that is, rendering it free from ablorine: 

Place any desired quantity of iodine into a beaker, and 
cover it with a concentrated solution of iodide of potassi 
um, Puta plate of glass over the mouth of the beaker, 
heat it until the iodine is melted, and then allow to cool, 
Since the melting point of iodine is lower than the boiling 
int of the solution of iodide of potassium, the operation 
ina very simple one. The iodine can easily be removed 
from the beaker and placed upon a filter, where it is al 
lowed to drain and then washed with water, after which 
it is free from chlorine,—After Pharm. Centralh, + 


Preparation of Diastaso. 


Having to make occasional estimations of starch by 
O’Sullivan’s method, the following is the best way I have 
found of preparing dinstase of the highest activity: Two 
pounds of the best malt are allowed to stand soaked in 
10-per-cent alcohol for eight bours, after which time it is 
pressed and filtered, The perfectly bright filtrate is then 
wrecipitated by absolute alcohol till a milkiness ensues, 

t is then allowed to stand some time, decanted or filtered, 
and the precipitate washed once or twice with absolute 
alcohol, The precipitate is then treated with cold water, 
filtered from the insoluble matter, and reprecipitated by 
alcohol, By repeating this treatment once or twice, and 
drying over phosphoric acid in vacuo, a white, easily 
soluble powder of high activity is produced.—J. ArtH. 
WILSON in Chem, News, November 7th. 
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The Assay of Nux Vomica and the Separation of 
Strychnine and Brucine. 


THE latest contribution to our knowledge on the assay 
of nux vomica is furnished by Prof. Beckurts in an ela- 
borate paper in the Archiv der Pharmacie, 1890, 330-347. 
The paper contains the results of a research conducted 
by B. Holst and Prof. Beckurts jointly. 

The first portion of the paper gives an account of the 
experiments made with various solvents of the alkaloids, 
for the purpose of selecting the most advantageous one. 
As a result it was found that chloroform is preferable 
to all others. The authors do not regard Dieterich’s ob- 
jections to this solvent as being well founded. Their 
mode of procedure in assaying the seeds and preparations 
made from them is as follows: 


I, NUX VOMICA, 


Exhaust 10 Gm. of powdered nux vomica in an ex- 
tractor with a mixture of 75 parts of chloroform and 25 
parts of ammoniacal alcohol. Distil the chloroform off 
the residue, evaporate the alcohol from the latter, dis- 
solve it with a mixture of 5 C.c. of water, 5 C.c. of 10-per- 
cent ammonia, and 5 C.c. of alcohol, and shake the solu- 
tion, in a small separator, with three successive portions 
of 20, 10, and 10 C.c. of chloroform. Distil the solvent off 
the united chloroformic solutions, warm the residue ina 
flask, on a water bath, until the ammonia is dissipated, 
dissolve it by adding 15 C.c. of one-tenth normal hydro- 
chloric acid (containing 3.64 Gm. of the absolute acid in 
1 liter), digest during five minutes, then filter, wash the 
filter with hot water until the washings are no longer 
acid, and then add from a burette ;}5 normal (;%,) 
solution of soda until the excess of acid is neutral- 
ized, using cochineal as indicator. By deducting the 
number of cuhic centimeters of the ;}5 soda solution re- 
quired for this purpose from 150 [only 15 C.c. of +; acid 
were used; these correspond, of course, to 150 C.c. of an 
ave acid], we will ascertain the number of cubic centi- 
meters of ;},; normal hydrochloric acid which were 
required to combine with the alkaloids extracted from 
the 10 Gm. of seeds. Every 1 C.c. of the ;%; acid corre- 
sponds to 0.00364 of combined alkaloids, assuming that 
strychnine and brucine are present in equai quantity. 

In ten experiments which the authors quote, the num- 
ber of cubic centimeters of one-tenth normal hydrochloric 
acid required to combine with the alkaloids from 10 Gm. 
of the seeds ranged from 5.98 to 6.5 C.c., corresponding 
to 0.2176 to 0.2384 Gm. of total alkaloids. 

The authors append the results of a series of experi- 
ments made to determine how the various commercial 
varieties of nux vomica varied in alkaloids. The fluctu- 
ation, in 10 Gm. of each sample, ranged from 0.15288 to 
0.3417 Gm. [In the original the last two figures in the 
table, on page 339, are misprinted ; the decimal point 
should be one place further to the left.—Ep. Am. Druaa. ] 

The authors found also that, in using their process, it 
made no difference whether the powdered seeds were 
first deprived of oil or not. 


Il, EXTRACT AND TINCTURE OF NUX VOMICA. 


Two Gm. of the finely powdered extract are put into 
a separating funnel, a mixture of 10 C.c. of alcohol, 
5 C.c. of water of ammonia (10 per cent), and 5 C.c. of 
water is added, and the whole agitated until complete 
solution has been effected. Next 20 C.c. of dhleoelaons 
are added, the mixture shaken several times, and the 
clear chloroform layer drawn off after half an hour. 
The extraction is repeated with two further portions of 
chloroform, each of 10 C.c. The chloroform solutions 
are united, the chloroform distilled off, and the residue 
warmed in a small flask on a water bath until theammo 
nia is dissipated, and, having been treated with 15 C.c. of 
one-tenth normal hydrochloric acid, warmed a few min- 
utes longer. The solution is filtered, and the yellowish- 
brown resinous residue washed with hot water until the 
washings no longer have an acid reaction. 

The excess of acid is then determined by titrating with 
rys normal solution of alkali, cochineal being used as in- 
dicator. The number of cubic centimeters of alkali solu- 
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tion required for this purpose, deducted from 150, indi- 
cates the number of cubic centimeters of ;}, normal acid 
required to combine with the alkaloids in the 2 Gm. of 
extract. By multiplying this figure with 0.00364 we ob- 
tain the amount of alkaloids in the 2 Gm., and by multi- 
plying the product with 50 we obtain the amount in 100 
parts, or the percentage, provided brucine and strychnine 
are considered to be present in equal quantities. 

An extract prepared according to the German Pharma- 
copoeia yielded, on repeated assay, the following percen- 
tages of total alkaloids: 18.2, 18.02, 17.95, 18.02, 17.97, 18.07. 


Ill, SEPARATION OF STRYCHNINE AND BRUCINE, 


The authors next tried the hitherto published methods 
for separating brucine and strychnine. Among these was 
Dunstan and Short’s process, which is based upon the inso- 
lubility of ferrocyanide of strychnine and the solubility 
of the corresponding brucine salt. Schweissinger had 
been unable to obtain correct results by this method. 
Holst and Beckurts ascertained that this was due to the 
fact that brucine ferrocyanide likewise separates from so- 
lutions when they are acid; moreover, the ferrocyanide 
of strychnine is a body liable to undergo changes. They 
also ascertained (which fact had already been announced 
by them in 1887) that, in a mixture containing the alkaloids 
in a pure state, they can be separately determined by a 
volumetric solution of ferrocyanide. Ifa solution of the 
two alkaloids, not too dilute (containing about 0.5 to 1 
per cent), and strongly acidified with hydrochloric acid, is 
gradually treated with a solution of ferrucyanide of po- 
tassium until a filtered portion of the liquid, placed upon 
io impregnated with dilute ferric chloride, produces a 

lue spot, the whole of the strychnine is then separated 
as acid ferrocyanide, while all the brucine still remains in 
solution. Since the delicacy of the reaction between fer- 
ric chloride and ferrocyanide of potassium is limited, an 
excess of ferrocyanide will be recognizable (by the blue 
spot on the iron paper) only if the dilution which it un- 
dergoes in the liquid to be titrated does not lie outside of 
the limits of recognition. It is best to standardize the 
ferrocyanide solution with a solution of strychnine con- 
taining free hydrochloric acid. After the last portions 
of ferrocyanide have been added, when making an assay, 
a short time must be allowed to pass before a portion is 
filtered and brought upon the iron paper. Further, when 
the end-reaction has made its appearance, it should be 
repeated and verified after a few minutes. 

After it had been shown that the determination of 
strychnine and brucine separately could thus be accom- 
plished in a solution of the pure salts, attempts were made 
to apply this method to the mixture of alkaloids obtained 
by the chloroform extraction above described, after the 
solution of the alkaloids had been acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid. It was, however, found that in this impure 
mixture the ferrocyanide of strychnine is formed and 
separated so slowly that the end of the reaction could not 
be recognized. The authors finally hit upon a plan of pu- 
rifying the alkaloids, though they have so far been un- 
able to determine the nature of theimpurity. The process 
of purification is as follows : 

The liquid finally remaining after the determination— 
if free hydrochloric acid is present it must be neutralized 
with ammonia—is evaporated to dryness, the residue 
taken up by warm alcohol, the alcoholic solution filtered 
and again evaporated to dryness, the residue taken up 
with water acidulated with hydrochloric acid, the new 
solution mixed with one-third of its volume of alcohol, 
then supersaturated with ammonia, and shaken with 
three successive portions of chloroform, of 20, 10, and 10 
C.c. respectively. The residue left after evaporating the 
chloroform is dissolved by a known quantity of one-tenth 
normal hydrochloric acid, and the excess of acid titrated 
by +45 normal alkali. This furnishes the number of cu- 
bic centimeters of the one-tenth normal acid required to 
combine with the mixed alkaloids. [The weight of the 
mixed alkaloids first obtained, previous to purification, is 
taken as the true quantity. Presumably the amount of 
impurity is very small. After purification the weight 
must be taken again, as there will be a loss. The next 
problem is to find the percentage of strychnine and 
brucine in this purified mixture. By a simple calcula- 
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tion the percentage may be ascertained for the original 
mixture.—Ep. Am. Druaa.] Inthe last acidified solution, 
which contains the alkaloids in a tolerably pure state, the 
quantity of strychnine is now determined volumetrically 
as beforedirected. By calculating the quantity of normal 
acid corresponding to the amount of strychnine found, 
and deducting it from the totalamount of acid correspond- 
ing tothe mixed alkaloids, the amount of acid correspond- 
ing to brucine will be ascertained. By multiplying this 
amount (cubic centimeters of ;},; normal solution) with 
0.0034, the corresponding quantity of brucine is ascer- 
tained. 

The authors add: In performing these operations it is 
to be observed that, after the quantity of ;}, normal acid 
required for the total alkaloid has once been ascertained 
by the aid of a few simple steps, it is afterwards not ne- 
cessary to operate strictly quantitatively, since it is only 
necessary subsequently to preserve the proportion be- 
tween brucine and strychnine unaltered. 


ANALYTICAL DATA. 


1. A mixture of alkaloids purified as above directed re- 
quired for exact saturation 29.7 C.c. of 4,5 normal hydro- 
chloric acid. After evaporation to 25 C.c., and addition 
of hydrochloric acid to make the solution strongly acid, 
there were required 4.66 C.c. of ferrocyanide solution until 
the blue iron reaction made its appearance (9.2 C.c. of the 
ferrocyanide solution corresponded to 0.1 Gm. of strych- 
nine); hence there was present 0.051 Gm. of strychnine. 

This amount of strychnine corresponds to 15.3 C.c. of 
yoo normal hydrochloric acid. Consequently the bal- 
ance, 14.4 C.c., corresponds to 0.056736 Gm. brucine. 

The alkaloid mixture, therefore, consisted of: 


Strychnine.......6... Sai aise de aieretan ers worsen 0.051, or 48% 
ROG: oo sich ae ass sma msp sis cie asamreae een 0.0567, or 52% 


2. Another purified mixture (prepared from the same 
extract as in No. 1 and in No. 3) consumed 57.8 C.c. 
of +45 HCl; 9.3 C.c. of ferrocyanide solution were re- 
quired to determine the strychnine (= 0.101 Gm.). These 
correspond to 30 2 C.c. of 74, HCl. Hence there remain 
for brucine 27.6 C.c. of the 74, HCl, = 0.1087 Gm. The 
percentages, therefore, are: 

Strychnine.. ...... BAP REE COR ETS Be oe 48.1% 
PINS oe cas 5 se 6 oss veaew sedeeas Ada eee 51.9% 

3. In two further mixtures of alkaloids obtained from 
the same extract, the relation of the two alkaloids was 
found as follows: 


; No. 3. No. 4. 
IRENE ross << wien sd ayaie) ajeisle Skewes) ckne ey 49.1% 494 
LO ea re nr ae ee 50.9% 51% 


4, In two separate determinations from another lot of 
extracts, the following relation was obtained: 


. No.5. No. 6. 
MPAPMMINIESS: a eisionis a lned 6 pions Biae%ereere cone aue 53.6% 54¢ 
BION aS ce SSNs 640405055 SOS Sew CSE 28 46.4% 46% 


5. In three further assays, each made upon a different 
extract, the following figures were obtained (each assay 


was duplicated) : 


No 7. No. 8. No. 9. 


a. b. a Dn. & b. 
Strychnine........ . . 42.7 42.1 53.4 52 45.6 46.2 
PMU G ra5 ccc soa 57.38 57.9 46.6 48 54.4 53.8. 


In order to ascertain positively whether the relation of 
strychnine to brucine, that is, their relative proportion, 
remains unaltered during the several steps of the opera- 
tions above outlined, a mixture was made of 80.8 per 
cent of strychnine and 19.2 per cent of brucine. 

A portion of the acid solution of this mixture was ren- 
dered alkaline with ammonia and three times extracted 
with chloroform. With the alkaloid obtained from the 
chloroformic solution all the operations which are pre- 
scribed for the impure alkaloids obtained from extracts 
were performed. Purposely no care was taken to work 
| rene samentign. the object being to find whether there is a 

isturbance of proportion between strychnine and brucine 
when a portion of the total alkaloids is lost. The alka- 
loids finally remaining consumed 99.6 C.c. of +45 HCl. 
For strychnine were consumed 29.8 C.c. of ferrocyanide, 
corresponding to 0.2785 Gm. This is equivalent to 83.4 
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C.c. of 445 HCl; hence there remain for brucine 16.2 C.c. 
of the acid, corresponding to 0.068828 Gm. The propor- 
tion found is, therefore: 
ROMY CMNIRTINS 552.8 10d slelehs (sige Seses eet ceed 81 [gain 0.2] 4. 
PMGUIG SW is ves aoa pekaweusieanees seeks 19 tee 0.2] %. 


The balance of the solution manipulated in the same 
manner consumed 122.6 C.c. of +3, HCl. Strychnine 
required 36.3 C.c. of ferrocyanide (= 0.33925 Gm.). This 
corresponds to 101.6 C.c. of ;4; HCl. There remain for 
brucine 21 C.c. of the acid (= 0.08274 Gm.). The relation 
is, therefore, practically identical with the preceding, 
VIZ, : 

RIURGON DINO c6/5-5 ¢.c¢ viernes, sesbanes . 80.4 foe 0.4] 4. 
PORNO ai erws.s 05 viniain sisipin = 5016 sees <1, ere 19.6 [gain 0.4] 4. 


The total loss of alkaloids during these two operations 
amounted to 10.2 per cent; and yet the proportion be- 
tween the two alkaloids strychnine and brucine re- 
mained unaltered. 

In the five different extracts examined and reported 
upon by the authors, the proportions of strychnine to 
brucine vary between #2? and 34 per cent. Assuming now 
we had a normal extract containing 15 per cent of total 
alkaloids, such as is required by the British and Dutch 
Pharmacopeeias, the percentage of strychnine might vary 
in this from 8.1 to 6.3 per cent; the difference, therefore, 
could be as much as 1.8 per cent. 

Should the difference in therapeutic effect of brucine 
and strychnine be really as great as is claimed by Falk, 
it would follow that a mere determination of total alka- 
loids would be insufficient, but that a definite percentage 
of strychnine should be required, without having any 
regard for the brucine, which may always be assumed to 
be present in a quantity about equal to that of the strych- 
nine. 


A Process for Recovering Tin. 


THE French Society for the Encouragement of National 
Industry has given the prize allotted for the utilization 
of Works’ residues to M. Martinon, for his process of re- 
covering the tin contained in the wash waters from silks 
which have been treated with bichloride of tin for the 
purpose of giving weight. 

By adding milk of lime to the water, and by properly 
agitating, the tin settles down in a few hours in the state 
of oxide, which can be readily collected and disposed of. 
This economy is said, for Lyons alone, to effect an annual 
saving of $60,000. 


“New Process for Preparing Antipyrin. 


THE firm of Boehringer, in Waldhof (Bavaria), has taken 
out a patent fora new process for preparing antipyrin. 
It consists of three successive operations, as follows: | 

1. Equivalent quantities of a compound ether contain- 
ing beta-bromobutyric (or -chlorobutyric) acid and of 
phenylhydrazin are dissolved, the solution rendered 
slightly alkaline, and then gently heated on a steam bath 
until the odor of the compound ether has disappeared. 
On pouring the product into water, methyl-phenyl-pyra- 
zin separates. This has the constitution : 


Cit — 
HN “7 “co 
CH; — HC | CH; 


2. The dried product is dissolved in benzol, and then 
shaken with some slow oxidizing agent, such as mercuric 
oxide. The result is dehydro-methylphenyl-pyrazin : 


C.H. — N 
HN“ ‘co 


CH, —C |_| CH 


3. This product is finally dissolved in wood alcohol and 
heated with iodide of methyl to 100° C., which results in 
the formation of dehydro-dimethylpheny1]-pyrazin, which 
is also known as dimethyl-phenyl-pyrazolon, or anti- 
pyrin.—After Pharm. Zeit. . 

The product is in every — identical with antipy- 
rin, but will no doubt have to be put on the market un- 
der another name. 
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New 


EDITORIAL. 


bese question of cutting prices is the burning question 

of the day, as was intimated in our reference to the 
subject in the last issue of this journal. We might fitly 
make the words ‘‘ cutting” and ‘* burning” serve for a cap- 
tion to this article, since it is true that while one portion 
of the retail druggists are addicted to the scalping or cut- 
ting of prices, particularly on patent medicines, the other 


portion, not so engaged in shaving off the profits of trade, 
are burning with more or less indignation at such de- 
structive methods of business. 

While the American Druaaist has perhaps not had as 
much to say on this subject as some of its contempora- 
ries, it has not been through any failure to discern the 
drift of public sentiment or appreciate the importance 


of the questions involved in this whole business. It is 
rather because of its importance, and the important prin- 
ciples necessarily underlying its adjustment, that we 
have not thought it advisable to espouse or announce any 
particular plan for the correction of the evils under dis- 
cussion, 

To make our meaning a little plainer perhaps, we would 
call attention to the following points of fact and princi- 
ple which are involved in the question: “Shall the drug 
trade tolerate the cutting of prices on patent medicines ¢” 
The first and most natural answer to this question—an 
answer dictated by the primal law of self-preservation— 
is an emphatic negative. And when, with what seems an 
abnormal display of nerve, the ecalper asks you, ‘‘ Why 
not?” you are ready to answer: ‘“ Because I wish to pro- 
tect my business. I cannot do business on such small 
margins of profit.” 

‘* Very well,” replies the scalper, ‘‘for the very same 
reason that you have given 1 do scale down the profits, 
and in so doing I protect my business. This is a free 
country, and, as I understand it, a man is at liberty to 
buy and sell when, where, for how much, and to whom 
he pleases, so long as he violates no law. I find that by 
following the plan of the large, prosperous fancy stores— 
‘sutler shops,’ as some are pleased to term them—viz., 
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the plan of ‘quick’ (or frequent) {‘sales and small pro- 
fits,’ I can do more business in a week than I could when 
I held on to certain ironclad prices just to please other 
merchants who did not contribute anything to my sup- 
port.” 

Such is the substance of the remarks made during the 
past ten days to a representative of this journal by a 
druggist who makes no attempt to deny that he cuts 
prices to the lowest figure at which he can dispose of his 
goods for a profit. His words embody the argument ad- 
vanced by the most able ‘‘ scalpers,” and we will not in- 
sult the intelligence of our readers by presuming that in 
point of abstract principle there are many who will deny 
the force of such reasoning. 

The simple fact is, there is much of truth in what the 
“scalper” claims. He claims to increase his business 
and benefit the public by selling goods at a low margin 
of profit. He does not pretend to do business for the 
benefit of other druggists. He holds that they ought to be 
able to look after their own trade without concerning 
themselves about his. 

In other words, the ‘‘scalper” asserts his rights as a 
citizen and defies argument. So far, then, in our first at- 
tempt to correct the growing disposition to cut prices, we 
are confronted, not by a condition alone, but by a ‘‘ con- 
dition” and a ‘‘theory.” 

‘‘But,” say a majority of our readers, ‘‘it is not expe- 
dient for the drug trade to engage in this business of 
price-cutting. The line of goods on which the druggist 
can make a decent profit is limited, and if we give up the 
profits to which we have been accustomed on certain ar- 
ticles—like patent medicines—our business will suffer in 
consequence. The manufacturer of patent medicines 
especially must protect us or we will decline to handle 
the goods.” So the answer is filed, and, as the courts say, 
‘‘the issue is joined.” Moreover, it is pretty evident that 
the case is coming to a trial, and that soon. 

The editors and publishers of the AMERICAN DruGaIsT 
are, of course, desirous of being in sympathy with the 
best sentiments of the drug trade, but they also desire to 
contribute, in so far as their influence goes, to the forma- 
tion and propagation of correct views on all matters of 
business polity as well as on those subjects that belong 
to the domain of strict science. Owing to some simple, 
old-fashioned notions we entertain about the liberty that 
pertains to commerce under thé American Constitution, 
we would be slow to condemn a man who simply bought 
and sold goods as cheaply as possible, and who by so do- 
ing succeeded in reducing to the public at large the cost 
of certain articles of general use. 

On the other hand, if the majority of retail druggists, 
either in convention or by the general and simultaneous 
expression of opinion, agree to hold up a certain scale of 
prices on any particular line of goods, and that, in case 
they are not sustained in their position by the manufac- 
turers of those goods, these druggists agree to exclude 
such goods from their stores, the legality of such action 
cannot be questioned. They have a right to protect their 
business as they view it. It is now well known that 
resolutions looking in this direction have been passed re- 
cently by retail druggists in several of the larger cities 
of the country, especially with reference to one article, 
namely, the Sarsaparilla manufactured by C. I. Hood & 
Go., of Lowell, Mass. The proposition of Messrs. Hood & 
Co. to retail druggists to reduce the price of the Sarsapa- 
rilla from $1 to 83 cents a bottle, and not less, has created 
no end of commotion in the trade, and many resolutions 
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amounting to a threat of boycotting the goods have been 
passed by the indignant pharmacists who have received 
the Hood manifesto. Certain other manufacturers of 
patent medicines seem disposed to favor the retail drug- 
gists by holding up the original prices of goods, and an- 
nounce that they will not sell to ‘‘ cutters” if they know 
it. Here, then, it strikes us, is the key to the whole situ- 
ation—the manufacturer must determine whether his 
goods are intended primarily for the drug trade or for 
the fancy-goods trade. If the preponderance of his sales 
must come through the drug trade, then it is plainly his 
duty to protect druggists first, and by united action the 
latter can compel such protection. If, however, goodsare 
liable to be sold by everybody, the druggists would do 
well either to avoid them or sell them at current prices 
and say nothing about it. In this view of the case it isan 
almost profit'ess task for the retailers, or even for the job- 
bing houses, to construct ‘ plans” for the abatement of 
cutting. No matter how excellent may be Mr. Seabury’s 
plan, or Mr, Kline’s plan,or the plan proposed a short time 
since by a druggist in Providence, and all of which are 
more or less familiar to our readers, rebates from jobbers 
will not abate the mischief, unless the manufacturer con- 
cludes to cut off the cutter. In fine, itis our opinion that, 
like water seeking its natural level, this whole question 
will eventually settle itself by the law of supply and de- 
mand. Boycotting may servea temporary purpose, but 
it is revolutionary, and, like all revolutionary measures, 
it must pass away to allow of the peaceful operation of 
natural laws. 


7 efforts made by various scientific societies and as- 
4 gociations to secure valuable contributions to our 
current stock of knowledge by means of prizes, have fre- 
quently resulted in disappointment and failure, as will be 
acknowledged by those who are competent to judge. 
Perhaps the most successful body in this respect has 
been the American Pharmaceutical Association, though 
even here there were not seldom several years in succes- 
sion when the committee charged with the award had 
difficulty in coming to a decision, not from a multiplicity 
of superior papers before them, but from the absence of 
any very meritorious features in any of them. 

Most, if not all, of the associations which offer prizes 
have established the rule that these shall be awarded to 
the author of the best paper read at the annual meeting. 
Of course, the author of any paper which is to be read on 
such an occasion must either be a member already, or 
must at least have been proposed for membership or be 
present as a delegate entitled to the floor. Moreover, 
each author chooses his own subject, and thus there may 
be three or four excellent papers presented, each bearing 
on a subject connected with a different branch of science, 
rendering a choice of ‘‘the best” often quite difficult, 
Committees on prize essays are not generally composed of 
representatives of all branches of science having a bear- 
ing on pharmacy ; and thus it may easily happen that 
the judges themselves are not fully competent to appreci- 
ate the really valuable points contained in one or more of 
the papers before them—the subject of which is not in 
their special line of study—and that, therefore, the award 
will perhaps go to one less worthy of the distinction. We 
do not believe that this has happened very often in the 
committees of the associations alluded to, but it has hap- 
pened in other countries, and is likely to happen here 
some time or other. We see no other way to obviate it 
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but to make the Committee of Award numerous enough 
to represent all the chief departments of science embraced 
within the scope of the association. 

While we do not advise dropping the present method 
of inviting members to write essays on subjects proposed 
bya committee appointed for this purpose, or of inviting 
them to offer volunteer papers, we yet believe that a 
further step might be taken and that this would bring 
fruitful results. It is nothing else than the promulgation 
of certain set prize problems open to general competition, 
and the award of the prize to the most successful competi- 
tor. If the competition is thrown open to all—let us for 
the present suppose it restricted to all ‘‘ residing in the 
United States ””—the likelihood is that a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem will be found, though it may, in the 
sase of pharmaceutical associations, come from some one 
outside of the profession of ‘‘ practical” pharmacy, while 
at present no association may possess a member capable 
of solving the problem. The first object of any associa- 
tion should be to advance the profession, and this can be 
done best by an advanceof knowledge. The latter should 
be welcome, no matter whether it comes through a mem- 
ber or through a non-member. If it should comethrough 
the latter, the association would speedily find ways and 
means to enrol such a valuable contributor among its 
members. Hence, in our judgment, not only no harm 
but a positive benefit would accrue to an association by 
removing the present barrier to competition, viz., the 
condition that the author of a treatise—submitted avow- 
edly, or at least impliedly, for competition—must be a 
member of the association. 

An association might annually propound one, two, or 
more important problems, a solution of which would be of 
great practical utility. The number would, of course, 
depend upon the amount of funds available to be set 
apart for prizes; and prizes would have to be adjusted in 
proportion to the amount of work, time, and material like- 
ly to be required for a successful prosecution of the work, 
A few hundred dollars, more or less, expended in this 
manner would, in our judgment, become a fruitful seed, 
bearing good and healthy fruit in the course of time. 
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bigs any intelligent pharmacist or physician will be 
able to devise a proper method of preparing dilutions 
of known strength of Koch's lymph when called upon to 
do so, it may nevertheless be well to describe the method 
approved by Koch himself, which is used by Dr, Friint- 
zel in his clinic at Berlin. 

The following utensils are required : 

1, An aqueous solution of carbolic acid containing 4 
per cent of the latter. 

2. Several test tubes 4 or 5 inches in length. 

3. A beaker with cotton in the bottom, upon which the 
test tubes are to rest. [Or a test-tube stand, so arranged 
that the tubes will stand on a soft cushion to prevent 
their being broken. | 

4, Absolute alcohol, 

5. An alcohol lamp (or gas flame). 

6. A Koch syringe, cleansed with absolute alcohol, 

The empty test tubes are closed with tight pellets of 
cotton, and then sterilized by being heated in the flame 
from the bottom upward. The heat must be applied 
gradually along the whole tube, so as to make every por- 
tion pass through a dull-red stage. When the top is 
reached, the peilet of cotton may take fire externally, or 
may become somewhat charred internally ; but this makes 
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no difference. When the tubes are thus sterilized, they 
are placed in the beaker. 

The dilution of the lymph is performed with the 
syringe, which is also used for withdrawing the original 
lymph from the stock bottle. If one and the same sy- 
ringe is used for this purpose, the result will be correct. 
Different syringes vary slightly among themselves in their 
graduations, and hence it would not do to use two differ- 
ent ones unless their complete agreement was assured. 

Half a cubic centimeter of the lymph is carefully and 
slowly drawn up into the syringe, and the contents trans- 
ferred into one of the test tubes, which is,for this purpose, 
opened rapidly by an assistant, after which it is again 
immediately closed. The original stock vial is also 
closed immediately after withdrawing a portion of the 
contents. 

Next, 4.5 C.c. of the carbolic solution areadded. [Each 
syringe is graduated to 1 Gm. or1C.c,; hence half asy- 
ringeful of Koch’s lymph is diluted with 44 syringefuls 
of carbolic solution.] The result is a 10-per-cent solution 
of the lymph. 

A syringeful of this, therefore, represents 0.1 Gm. or 
C.c. of the lymph. 

Since the lymph does not mix readily with the carbolic 
acid water, it is necessary to invert the test tube several 
times gently. While doing so, it may be closed with the 
thumb, which had previously been washed with absolute 
alcohol, thoroughly rubbed, and then dried. 

If a weaker solution is wanted afterwards, 0.5 C.c. or 
half a syringeful of the 10-per-cent solution is diluted with 
44 C.c. or 44 syringefuls of the carbolic acid water in 
the same manner as previously described. 

One syringeful (1 Gm. or C.c.) of this second solu- 
tion, therefore,contains 0.01 Gm. or C.c. of the lymph, and 
every one of the ten divisions of the syringe represents 
0.001 Gm. or C.c. of the lymph. 





How Germans Smoke. 


SMOKING in Germany is not a pastime. It is an art, and 
an art that has grouped about it a respectable number of 
industries. Every smoker carries a cigar Case, a cigar 
clipper, a match safe, and usually a little leather box for 
the cigar tips. The tips are collected by a society organ- 
ized for the purpose in each province, and are sold back 
to the ssenninaiannes, for the benefit of charitable institu- 
tions. In 1885 about $100 worth of such tips were collect- 
ed in the small duchy of Brunswick. The cigar case is 
indispensable, because the cigars are so dry they would 
crack to pieces if carried loosely in the pocket. For the 
same reason the clipper cannot be spared, and a match 
safe is also necessary, because German pocket etiquette 
forbids the carrying of anything—knife, money, or match- 
es—uncovered in the pocket. 

When an American sees a German spread out before 
him all this paraphernalia preparatory to smoking a two- 
cent cigar, he begins to understand why not only the 
German world of pleasure, but also a considerable section 
of the German industrial world, have raised a hue-and- 
cry whenever it has been proposed to nationalize and 
thereby tax more heavily the manufacture of tobacco. 
The German smoker is amply rewarded for all his pains 

reliminary to smoking by the enjoyment he derives 
rom it. 

He smokes tenderly, peacefully, meditatively. He 
never chews his cigar. He never sets his teeth in it. He 
does not snatch it from his mouth when mildly excited, 
nor snap off the ashes ill-advisedly. He clasps it as fond- 
ly asif it were the hand of his baby. He takes it up care- 
fully, lays it down softly, eyes it affectionately between 
the puffs, drops off the ashes regretfully, and finally puts 
his stump in a little ash basin with a still-born sigh for 
“‘the pity of it.”-—N. Y. Sun. 
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AccorRDING to Mr. George Seabury, American pharmacy 
is overrun with ‘ muslin druggists.” The particular evil 
that pharmacists here deplore is not so much the inevi- 
table ‘‘ cutting” and competition by other druggists, but 
the interference with our trade by the stores.* As I 
mentioned in my last letter, a large proportion of the 
trade is anxious to see this evil grappled with by the 
Pharmaceutical Society in their forthcoming bill. This 
natural feeling will be readily understood when I explain 
that, according to the Pharmacy Act of 1868, no person 
may assume the titles of chemist, pharmaceutical che- 
mist, etc., or keep open shop for the sale of poisons and 
dispensing of prescriptions, who has not been examined 
and registered by the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain. Yet so successfully has this provision of the 
act been evaded that any combination of seven or more 
persons can, by merely registering as a company, open 
business and carry on all the trade of chemists and drug- 
gists. All that is necessary is to employ a registered and 
qualified chemist as assistant or manager. 

This evasion of the meaning and spirit of the act was 
fought against by the Society and carried to the highest 
court in the country. The judges held that a corporate 
body, inasmuch as it could not be examined, did not 
come under the act atall. It is now suggested hat the 
Society should remedy this state of affairs. Unfortu- 
nately, the reasons why the Society would not succeed, if 
they attempted it, are not far to seek. 

The present law allows a chemist’s widow or executor 
to carry on the business after his decease, provided a 
qualified assistant or manager is employed—evidently a 
state of things more or less on all fours with the company 
difficulty. Nor are chemists prepared to forego this 
privilege, and about this subject even our trade journals 
are divided in their opinions. A further objection is that 
the government would probably oppose the bill alto- 
gether, and many of our legislators are interested in these 
same stores. The chairman of one of the largest is none 
other than one of the principal government analysts. 

Your editorial note on Prof. Dunstan’s researches upon 
salicylic acid is appreciated here, where the raison d’étre 
of the investigation is not clearly seen. It has been con- 
clusively shown that it is practically impossible to get 
two ordinary observers to agree within 1° C. upon the 
melting point of bodies such as salicylic acid. The diffi- 
culty has been lately forced upon the attention of the 
Pharmacopceia committee, who went carefully over the 
melting points of all the new organic derivatives that 
have been placed in the British Pharmacopoeia. They 
were in each case taken by three or four different observ- 
ers, and variations were quite noticeable and only ap- 
Chg egeencind agreed. Besides this, thermometers are lia- 
ble to grave inaccuracy, unless they have been corrected 
by standards. Perhaps the most that can be hoped is 
that renewed attention will be paid to the production of 
a purer article by manufacturers. 

The case of poisoning by antipyrin reported from the 
States is only about the third recorded, the first having 
taken place last year in Germany, and one since in this 
country. In each case it was more the result of too fre- 
quent dosing than of an excessive dose, and none have 
terminated fatally. The drug has become almost too 
popular here, as several pharmacists have told me that 
they are frequently asked for an antipyrin powder as 
they might be fora gray powder or even seidlitz. Ten 
grains is the usual dose; but I have known several pa- 
tients, suffering from severe neuralgic pains, take 20 
grains at a time, and repeat the dose in three or four 
hours. 

We are being inundated with a superfatted-soap craze, 





* Our correspondent evidently fails to distinguish the delicate humor of our 
friend Seabury’s adjective. The fault is not in Seabury’s jokes, which invari- 
ably assay 105 per cent or over, according to Se standards, and 
not infrequently require considerable dilution to adapt them to foreign usage. 
oes abroad there is a notable 


It has been remarked that every time Seabury 
ritain, and depression of the 


diminution in the number of suicides in Great 


umbrella trade in the section he is visiting. No doubt the time will arrive 
when the standards of quality will be so far improved in that region that his 
witticisms will no longer require editing for export purposes.,—Ep. AMERICAN 
Drvaaist. 
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and severa Jof the articles appear to have ‘‘come tostay.” 
Perhaps the leading article in this line, as it was about 
the first, is known as ‘“‘ Vinolia” soap. Vinolia itself is 
an ointment containing oxide of zinc with a new absorb- 
ent fatty basis, which was introduced as a remedy for 
eczema. It quickly gained a footing, and has been won- 
derfully pushed by judicious and plentiful advertising, 
whilst thestyle and get-up of the goods have been first-rate. 
Under the names of Dermatos, Molfa, etc., superfatted 
soaps are advertised, and the public informed of the fear- 
ful risks they run by using soaps containing free alkali. 
It may be added that the soaps are only good neutral 
soaps (any excess of alkali being neutralized by boiling 
with ammonium chloride), to which 4 to 1 per cent of 
palm or cocoanut oil is added, thus leaving an excess of 
unsaponified fat. 

Dr. William Johnstone, F.C.S., one of our public ana- 
lysts, has published in the Chemist and Druggist some 
analyses of butter fat. Asis well known, normal butter 
contains from 87.5 to 89.5 per cent of insoluble fatty acids, 
the determination of which satisfactorily settles the pre- 
sence or absence of foreign fats. Recently he examined 
two samples which yielded the abnormal figures of 85.7 
and 86.2 per cent respectively, and further investigation 
revealed that no stearic acid was present, but iso-oleic 
acid. Its decomposition with alkali was expressed by the 
following equation: 

CisH 3,02 + 8NaHo = C,sH2sNaO, + C,H,NaO, 
iso-oleic acid sodium sodium tridacotic sodium 
hydrate butyrate 
4 CH;NaO + H, 
sodium methylate hydrogen 

The important result is stated thatif an analyst can 
discover stearic acid in a sample of butter, he need have 
no hesitation in certifying to the addition of animal fat 
other than butter. 


London Market Report. 


MtncinG LANE, February 4th, 1891. 

In spite of vague rumors concerning a drug syndicate, 
the market remains very lifeless and dull. Export de- 
mands are unusually quiet, and buyers have shown no 
anxiety to speculate even at present low prices. At the 
auction much that was offered was bought in again, and 
in but one instance, that of beeswax, was there anything 
like a lively demand. Perhaps the lower silver rate has 
some effect, shellac again declining further. There is 
some tendency to buy up opium, which has probably 
touched bottom, and difficulty is experienced in negotiat- 
ing on present prices for future delivery. Heavy chemi- 
cals remain firm, although the opinion is expressed that 
the United Chemical Company will have all their work 
cut out to maintain prices. Citric and tartaric acids and 
cream of tartar are all higher. 

The following are current prices: 





Acid, carbolic ...per lb.. $0,12| Jalap............ per lb., $0.40 
EMI 5:05 05054,8,4:0.3 " .86 | Kola nuts........ s«  .12-.18 
ORNIOsaih.0sa.5:0 4 SUV PROLCULY c5ccceues, °° 52 
tartaric...... ay SBE ORIOMIEN. ccs cee, .80 

Bleaching powd..per cwt., 1.50 | Corrosive sub....  ‘‘ 64 

Camphor, crude..per lb., .36 | Oil, olive....... per gal.,1.1-1.5 
i) re ‘« 42-48 | Potash, chlorate.per lb., Fy | 

Cardamoms...... be eRe | | MIOPAEEL.... 3s. per cwt., 4.40 

Cascara sagrada.. ‘ .07 | Quinine, Ang....per 0z., .28 

Cocaine, hydrchl.per oz., 5.2} Germ.......... a .28 


Coca leaves.......perlb., | .80| Rhubarb, Canton,per lb., 82 





Cream of tartar.. ‘ .21| Rhapontica.... ‘ 07 
Colocynth........ sb .26 | Sarsaparilla...... ss .28 
SOMONE Grisso ih “ ge OMI sia Teeniicecuss si .06 
Gentian root..... per cwt,.3.75 | Soda, caustic, 60°,per cwt., 2.5 
Ipecacuanha.....perlb., 8.85] crystal......... ‘ 84 

bicarbonate.,.. 1.68 


NEW ENGLAND. 


The Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association had a 
very satisfactory meeting at Meriden on the 3d and 4th 
of February. The first session began at 7:30 P.m., Mr. E. 
A. Gessner, of New Haven, presiding. The initial pro- 
ceedings consisted principally of reports by committees, 
Mr. Chas. A. Rapelye, of Hartford, reporting the proceed- 
ings of the Pharmacopceial Convention in May last; E. 
T. Vance reported briefly on the progress of pharmacy. 
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The Executive Committee reported an increase in mem- 
bership from 230 in 1885 to 273 at present, the whole num- 
ber of licentiates in the State being 520. Mr. N. D. Sevin, 
of Norwich, for the Commissioners of Pharmacy, report- 
ed that there had been no change in the personnel ot the 
board, Mr. Sevin having been reappointed. 

The board was reorganized by the selection of Charles 
A. Rapelye, of Hartford, president; Dr. J. H. Granville, 
vice-president; and N. Douglas Sevin, secretary and 
treasurer. There have been held during the year five 
regular and two special meetings for the examination of 
candidates, and in that time there have been 102 appli- 
cants received by the board, 43 of whom were passed and 
granted licenses. There have been eleven licenses granted 
on the diploma of some recognized college of pharmacy 
or other evidence of proficiency, without examination of 
the applicants, who were granted licenses on examina- 
tion. Thirty-one passed on their first trial, seven on the 
second, four on the third, and one on the fourth. 

‘* In regard to the method of examination, we would 
say the questions are usually printed, sometimes supple- 
mented by an oral examination, if in the judgment of the 
board it is thought best, in justice to the applicant. A 
list of questions is selected that in the opinion of the 
board will bring out the practical knowledge of the appli- 
cant, and a copy of those used at our last examination is 
herewith submitted. We require that 60 per cent of the 
questions shall be answered correctly to enable a candi- 
date to pass. Of the thirty who passed since the 1st of 
last June, the highest percentage obtained was 85, the 
lowest 60, the average being 68} per cent. 

‘*Tn regard to the complaints made to the commission- 
ers for violation of the law,mentioned at the last meeting, 
we would say that the stores complained of have been 
finally slated in the charge of licensed druggists, and the 
position taken by the board that the law intends every 
store to be under the immediate personal supervision of 
alicensed pharmacist has been maintained, and no com- 

laints having been made during the last six months, we 

elieve the law is practically obeyed throughout the 
State. 

The treasurer reported the receipt of $711.11, and an in- 
vested balance of $1,206.71. 

During the year had occurred the deaths of H. L. 
Parker, of Fair Haven; Roger Mack, of Danbury ; Nathan 
Dickerman, of Waterbury; and Harvey B. Steele, M.D., 
of Winsted. 

The following were elected members: 

Thos. F, Cary and Miles F. Dally, Waterbury; Miles L. 
Cummings, Litchfield; Merritt McNeil, Torrington; 
Willis N. Barker, Frederick R. Bartlett, and Chas. H. 
Pinks, Meriden; Chas. F. Messinger, Clifford Thompson, 
Peter J. Herrity, Arthur H. Barnes, John W. Kessel, 
Chas. Fleischner, Geo. W. Kaiser, E. Wadeintz, and 
Thos. C. Trepy, New Haven; Geo. F. Lewis, M.D., Collins- 
ville; Thos. J. R. Healy, North Grosvenordale; Abraham 
Freeland, Bridgeport. Honorary member, Dr. John H. 
Granniss, Saybrook. 

At9 P.M. the session was adjourned, and an hour was 
devoted to examination of the exhibit of goods arranged 
on tables at the rear of the hall. 

EK. 8. Sykes, of Hartford, showed his celebrated and in- 
— household luxury, ‘‘ Comfort Powder ” for the 
toilet. . 

LEHN & Fink, New York, had a very handsome and at- 
tractive exhibit of crude drugs and chemicals. Their 
new designs for show window exhibit, in form of Star 
Anise pattern of boxes, was unique, and one of the richest 
forms of show window advertisement. 

WHITNEY GLAss Works, of Boston, through their tra- 
velling salesman, Mr. J. W. Colcord, made a good display 
of Torsion Balance Scales, Archibald’s Perfection Sup- 
pository Machine (considered by all present who witnessed 
its working to be the best thing of the kind yet), the Jor- 
dan Compressed Tablet Machine (no progressive druggist 
should be without one). druggists’ sundries, etc. 

SoLon PALMER’s (of New York) display attracted many 
a visitor, particularly of the fair sex who ventured in. 
and allthe members were decorated with his perfumed 
boutonniére, 

Duroy & Haines, of Cleveland, Ohio, gladdened the 
heart of many a thirsty pharmacist who was unable to 
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bring his pharmacy with him, by a present of a sample 
bottle of their famous vintages. 

FAIRCHILD Bros. exhibited various forms of their pepsin 
preparations. 

THE ‘‘ Ex Roma Hermosa” cigars by a local firm made 
a good display, and were freely sampled in the hall and 
at the banquet. It is truly the ‘‘ noblest Roman of them 
all.” 

The banquet which followed was a fine affair, and was 
most heartily enjoyed by the 750 and more participants. 
The menu was a fine one and wellserved. After breakfast, 
speeches were made by the Mayor, Rev. Mr. Chapman, 
Dr. Draper, ex-presidents Munson, Sykes, and Sevin, 
Prof. Bedford, J. W. Colcord, C. 8. Rapelye, and others. 


Second Session Echoes.—A unanimous vote of thanks 
was tendered Messrs. C. I. Hood & Co. for their efforts in 
behalf of the retail trade, and the ‘‘ plan” indorsed. Ex- 
President Stoughton’s plan of raising $150,000 by assess- 
ments onthe retail trade each year, and starting dry 
goods stores for the sale of dry goods at cut rates in retal- 
lation, was not indorsed. 

The Association voted to accept Mr. Osgood’s invitation 
to spend a day at his summer residence on the Sound 
during the coming summer as his guest. 

President Gessner in his address called attention to the 
matter of dram selling in certain pharmacies, and the 
need of the Association severely condemning the practice, 
as the time would soon come, were it allowed tospread, 
when the Legislature would take some action largely in- 
creasing the fees, much to the injury of those who kept 
the spirit of the law. Local associations, he suggested, 
should be encouraged. Attention was called to the action 
of certain associations having longer refused to handle 
proprietary goods at unremunerative prices, with the re- 
sult of sooner bringing proprietors to a sense of impend- 
ing danger. : 

Canerchenge of certificates by boards of pharmacy 
whose requirements were equal to the Connecticut stan- 
dard were recommended. A Reporter on Progress of 
Pharmacy was recommended. 

The various recommendations were adopted. 

ARTHUR BARNES, of Fair Haven, is having his store re- 
fitted by a set of Bangs’ fixtures. It will be ‘‘ one of the 
finest” when completed. 

Curron Bros., of New Britain, will open about April 
ist a new store under the Meriden House, Meriden. 

Kaiser & Co. are to open a new store about March Ist, 
alt 812 Chapel street, New Haven. With the varied ex- 
perience that Mr. K. has had in some of the best stores 
in New York and vicinity, he should be able to command 
success. 

Mr. Geo. KELLOGG, of New London, has purchased the 
Rogers & Rogers store in that city. His former clerk, 
Mr. Frank Rogers, will have charge of his old store. 


The Massachusetts Board of Pharmacy held a two days 
session for examination of applicants for registration on 
the 23d and 24th. 

Mr. H. M. Whitney, President of the Board, has been 
seriously indisposed for two weeks during the past month 
with rheumatism, but is out and about again now. 

Chairman Canning sent out a circular concerning the 
new co-operative movement, requesting replies from those 
who would take stock in the enterprise, provided it be 
adopted. He has already received a large number favor- 
ably disposed, and it is expected that ere long an organi- 
zation will be effected. Those who have not as yet re- 
plied are advised to look into the matter. 

J. C. Aver & Co. and some twelve others are said to 
have given assent to the proposed coupon plan. C. I. 
Hoop & Co. decline to sign, believing that when the re- 
tail trade learn the full import of it, they will find that 
their plan, if sustained, is of greater advantage to them. 

¥. B. Butter & Co., Lowell, expect to move into their 
new store about April Ist. 

The city government of New Bedford appear to be tak- 
ing ‘‘theirs” hot, or, at least, are making it hot for the 
pharmaceutic transgressors, and the same may be said 
sporadically in a few other places, including Boston, but 
it seems a pity that there are not a few more of the same 
sort to record. 


’ 
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The Massachusetts Druggists’ Alliance, an organization 
composed principally of Boston druggists, whose aim is to 
rotect its members against unfair prosecutions, especially 
or Sunday selling of cigars and incidentally as sellers of 
spirits for medicinal purposes only, have introduced a bill 
into the Legislature to permit druggists to sell anything 
on the Sabbath for which there is a public demand, ex- 
—s liquors. Why except these ? 
he entertainment committee appointed to provide 
attractions and arrange for the next meeting, held its 
first session the 24th to decide upon time and place of 
holding the meeting. It is proposed to make it more 
than usually attractive. 

The coupon plan as proposed by the conference com- 
mittee does nut seem to be meeting with much favor 
among the New England pharmacists, and the better it 
becomes understood the less likelihood there is of its being 
accepted. The Lynn association recently appointed a 
committee to draw a resolution in opposition to it unless 
radically changed. 

Mr. J. C. LONGFELLOw, of Bradford, a former pharma- 
cist of Haverhill, appears to be having hard luck of it. 
He was recently arrested for selling liquor, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of $100 and three months in jail, from which 
there would seem to be no escape. 


The medical fraternity, in their attempts to secure the 
passage of a bill forbidding the practice of quacks, are 
having about as hard sledding as the pharmacists did in 
obtaining the passage of the pharmacy bill. It took 
about fourteen years and ten different attempts before 
succeeding. The medical bill stands no show this year. 

The Democratic party in the State are opposed to com- 
missions of any kind unless they are ‘‘in it.” 

G. W. CaHRISTEY will soon open a new store in Haver- 
hill, and rumor has it that two more are likely to be added 
to the number ere long. 


CHICAGO. 


The trade here is much interested in the new patent- 
medicine schemes which certain manufacturers are striv- 
ing to introduce; but the circular which C. I. Hood & Co., 
of sarsaparilla fame, has sent out, and especially the 
contract which all dealers in their goods are expected to 
sign, has created the most discussion, and Chicago drug- 
gists seem to be opposed to their plan. One prominent 
State street proprietor wrote to Hood & Co. refusing to 
sign, and declared that he would do all in his power to 
prevent others from signing. However,this same gentle- 
man has stated that he would favor the plan were the 
minimum price placed at one dollar, instead of eighty- 
three cents as at present. 

At a meeting of the Retail Druggists’ Association held 
Friday, February 6th, at the Sherman House, this matter 
was thoroughly‘discussed. The general sentiment seemed 
to be in favor of discontinuing the sale of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla altogether, unless the minimum price was placed 
at one dollar. A regolution to that effect was passed by 
a unanimous vote, and a copy of the resolution has been 
sent to Messrs. Hood & Co. Several of the druggists 
present, who had already signed the contract, announced 
their intention of withdrawing their signatures, and a 
committee was appointed to visit the balance of the trade 
and secure their withdrawals also. The sentiment of a 
large majority was expressed by a South-Side pharmacist, 
who said that if Messrs. Hood & Co. were earnest in their 
desire to serve the retail drug trade and to prevent their 
goods from being sold by cutters and dry-goods stores, 
they could easily find out what jobbers were supplyin 
them, and could then cut off their supply. It is a well- 
known fact in the trade that one, and probably two, of 
our wholesalers are selling ‘‘Tbe Fair” and other depart- 
ment stores, and a fact so generally known ought not to 
be difficult to prove. 

Chicago druggists are fortunate in having one of their 
number in the Legislature at Springfield ; and in Mr. 
Emi. THIELE they have the right man in the right place. 
Mr. Thiele has already bestirred himself to reduce the 
exorbitant charges for telepbone service exacted by the 
Chicago Telephone Company; and if one may judge by 
the enthusiasm and unanimity of the trade, the desired 
result will be accomplished. When Mr. Thiele first went 
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to Springfield, he mentioned to some friends his intention 
of bringing the telephone matter before the Legislature, 
and generously offered to stand the expense himself; but 
the druggists here would not consent to this, and have 
contributed about five hundred dollars to a fund for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Wo. BopEMANN is one of the most active members 
in securing needed reforms, and his efforts in behalf of 
his brother druggists are noticed and appreciated by 
thera, 

Plans have been submitted and specifications drawn 
for a four-story building for the Illinois College of Phar- 
macy, to be located at Twenty-fifth and Dearborn Streets. 
This edifice, when finished, will be the finest and most 
complete of its kind in the country. It will be ready for 
occupancy about May Ist, 1892. 


Messrs. Adler & Sullivan, the architects of the Audi- 
torium Building, have designed a winter residence, to be 
built near Biloxi, Miss., for Mr. I. Gites Lewis, of Robert 
Stevenson & Co. Mr. Lewis expects to go South about 
March Ist. 

Mr. Geo. Umstep has opened a new store at Centre 
Avenue and Adams Street. 

It is rumored that a former clerk of Buck & Rayner’s 
is to open a pharmacy under the Leland Hotel. It will 
be one of the handsomest in the city. 

Messrs. Roaers & DiamonD, the — in the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, will move May 1st into the store next door 
to their present location. It will be completely remod- 
elled, and, judging by a sketch of the interior shown the 
writer, it will be extremely attractive. Mr. Rogers ex- 
pects to start soon for Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico. 





GEORGIA. 


The estate of T. J. FLemmina, of Augusta, has sold the 
drug store to Messrs. Crouch Bros., who are wide-awake 
youn business men and deserve all the success they 
1ave attained. The store has been well identified in 
business circles for the past twenty years or more. 

THE STOTHART, McMILLIAN Co. have lately opened a 
cut-rate drug store in Augusta, and it is hoped for the 
good of the drug business that they will not succeed. 

Pror. H. C. Wuir8, of the State University, went down 
to Savannah to attend the meeting of the Agricultural 
Society which convened the 11th and 12th of February. 

An effort is being made to organize a board of health at 
Carrollton. 

Dr. CARRINGTON, of the United States Marine Hospital 
Service, stationed at Savannah, has been quite ill for 
several weeks, but has sufficiently recovered to be at his 
post again. 

Dr. Joun G. Lamar, of Dawson, stopped over in Savan- 
nah while on his recent trip. 

Reiw & Co.’s Drug Store, of Savannah, is soon to be 
sold in the interest of the estate for division. 

Dr. JAMES B. Wriaut, of Augusta, andlate manager of 
Flemming’s Pharmacy, has been spending the week pros- 
pecting in Savannah. 

THE HALTIWANGER-TAYLOR DruvuG Co., of Atlanta, are 
winding up their affairs to go out of business. 

Among Brunswick’s representativesin Savannah recent- 
ly was Dr. W. BERRIEN BurRROUGHS, who is proud of his 
city’s prosperity and energy. 

Asa G. CANDLER, of Atlanta, finding that the manufac- 
ture of proprietary goods is more profitable, is selling out 
his drug business to devote his time more particularly to 
two or three excellent preparations. 


KANSAS CITY. 


_ Since our great boom has subsided the reaction has set 
in and business is somewhat dull. Most of the druggists 
are compelled to cut down expenses and to run their 
establishments with as little help as possible. On this 
account quite a number of drug clerks are without: itu- 
ations just now, and it looks as if openings were few and 
far between. Prospects are that business wil oon im- 
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rove rapidly, and again give employment to those who 
ost their places this winter. 

Some of our large dry-goods firms are trying their best 
to take the patent-medicine trade from the retail drug- 
gists. To accomplish this they are, as a matter of course, 
cutting prices on everything. Castoria is sold at 28 cents; 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills, 16 cents; Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
79 cents; Barker’s Cough Syrup, 60 cents; Warner’s Safe 
Cure, 90 cents; and quinine capsules are sold for almost 
nothing. 

They not only cut on patent medicines, but also cut 
on groceries and almost every other line of business ex- 
cept their own. 

To the careful observer their actions look to be a case 
of big fish eating little fish. 

The retailers of this city have now taken steps to pro- 
tect themselves from firms who sell more than one line of 
goods. 

About a hundred of the retail merchants of this city 
met in the rooms of the Commercial Club recently and 
perfected an organization with Mr. L. E. lrwin presi- 
dent. They declared against so-called big monopolistic 
stores wherein articles outside the legitimate line are sold. 
The following gentlemen represented the retail drug 
trade of the city : Mr. H. C. Truala, Mr. C. E. Corcoran, 
and Mr. Charles Gebauer. 

Mr. Corcoran said that an effort had been made recent- 
ly among the retail druggists to get up a meeting of this 
kind, and he was glad to see it being done now. A\l- 
though these firms had a right to sell as they pleased, 
they should be convinced that it was a poor policy, the 
bad effeet of which all business would feel in the end. 
After deciding to meet again, a committee was appointed 
to draft by-laws. It was suggested that the association 
have a newspaper organ, but nothing was done in the 
matter. 

THE GEM DruUG STORE was bought at auction by Meyer 
Bros’. Drug Co. for $3,800. 

R. M. Scorr now has a ‘‘desk” at Meyer Bros’. 
his friends are glad to see him ‘‘climbing up.” 

The alumni of the College of Pharmacy would like to 
know the addresses of Samuel G. Berry and Ernest Gil- 
lam, class of ’88-’90. 

Harry WICHMAN, Tenth and Forest, is senior at the 
Kansas City College of Pharmacy and is dead sure to get 
the ‘‘sheepskin.” 

SPENCER Scott is now a bookkeeper at Bulleene, Moore, 
Emery & Co.’s. He expects to return to the drug busi- 
ness again in the spring. 

Dr. C. L. HAmitton, well known among drug circles 
here, is visiting Chicago this month. He is now prac- 
tising medicine at Lathrop, Mo. 

ARCHIE Mrapows has returned from a trip through 
Southwest Missouri. Hereportsa pleasant and profitable 
visit in the mining regions, but says all roads lead to 
Kansas City. 

The alumni of the College of Pharmacy will meet at 
the College building Tuesday, March 10th, promptly at 
7:30 P.M., to prepare for the commencement exercises. 

Jas. E. GuTRIDGE, class ’89-’90, is now a senior at the 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy. He reports having a 
‘* good time,” and is keeping up his studies as well. 

The alumni of the University Medical College met at 
the college building Friday evening, February 13th, and 
made arrangements for representation at the commence- 
ment. The regular annual meeting for electicn of cffi- 
cers, etc., will be held Friday evening, March 13th. 


The University Medical College will hold its commence- 
ment exercises at the Warder Grand Opera House, Satur- 
day evening, March 14th. The graduating class have 
some elegant souvenirs of the occasion in their invita- 
tions, which are printed from elegant stee] engravings. 
Prof. Flavel B. Tiffany will deliver the valedictory and 
Prof. G. T. Blanton, of the Kirksville (Mo.) Normal 
School, will deliver the annual address. After the exer- 
— alumni banquet will be held at the Centopolis 

otel. 


The commencement exercises of the College of Phar- 
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macy will be held at the Y. M. C. A. building, Tuesday 
evening, March 17th. Bishop Usher will deliver the an- 
nual address, Prof. Julius G. Kiefer will deliver the 
valedictory address. Mr. I. J. Brown, of Leavenworth, is 
‘‘down” for a speech. Dr. Claude C. Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the alumni, will deliver the alumni medals. The 
remainder of the slate is not yet made out. 

Several of our druggists, among them C. E. Corcoran, 
the ex-president of the State Association, visited Jefler- 
son City last week to see the new pharmacy bill on a safe 
footing to pass the State Legislature. They all report a 
favorable impression of our ‘‘farmer” Legislature, and 
think it made of better ‘‘stuff” than the one of two years 
ago. The new bill prevents doctors from registering 
without examination, provides for the prosecution of 
druggists who do not employ registered clerks, and per- 
mits graduates of pharmacy to register by diploma with- 
out examination. 

At the last meeting of the Kansas City Pharmaceutical 
Association the subject of C. I. Hood & Co.’s circular 
was discussed. In this circular Hoods allow the drug- 
gists to sell their sarsaparilla, etc., at 83 cents per bottle. 
This does not cause a rippling smile to play over the faces 
of our Kansas City brethren, and they justly entered a 
protest to Messrs. Hood & Co. The druggists all over 
the country should oppose this method of sanction to 
‘‘eutters.” The officers of the Association now are: 

8. Ball, president; C. C. Giesick, secretary; C. Feder- 


man, treasurer. 
MICHIGAN. 


A. D. Kirsy & Co., of Lansing, have sold out their 
stock and will retire from the drug business. 

THE Detroit WHITE LEAD Works have increased their 
board of directors from three to five, and elected the fol- 
lowing members of the board: Ford D. C. Hinchman, 
Horace M. Dean, Ford H. Rogers, George Peck, and 
Henry T. Thurber. All of the present officers were re- 
elected, as follows: F. D. C. Hinchman, president; H. M. 
Dean, vice-president; F. H. Rogers, treasurer; and C. B. 
Shotwell, secretary. 

Mr. Peck Horace’s drug store at Walton has changed 
hands, B. F. Stone being the new owner. He promises 
the store shall lose none of its popularity under his man- 
agement, and while the citizens regret deeply the retire- 
ment of Mr. Horace, they have full confidence in the 
ability of his successor. 

STowELL H. Drixmick, one of Ypsilanti’s oldest drug- 
gists, died of pneumonia at his home on Ellis street after 
a short illness, aged 68 years. Mr. Dimmick was one of 
the pioneers of the vicinity, coming there from the East 
at an early day. He first was employed by Ezra D. Laye, 
who was at that time engaged in the nursery business. 
Later he was clerk ina drug store, and then about the 
year 1847 went into business with a drug store of his 
own. He was the second oldest druggist in Ypsilanti, 
Mr. Erastus Samson, who is still in business, having 
opened a store in 1842. 

At the last meeting of the Detroit Medical and Library 
Association, the secretary was instructed to draft a peti- 
tion to the legislature, asking that body not to discon- 
tinue the State Board of Health, as recommended by 
Governor Winans in his message. The petition will fol- 
low in the line of resolutions adopted by the Society some 
few weeks ago, and will be signed by the individual mem- 
bers of the association. 

Miss NETTIE Rust, a trusted employee of Parke, Davis 
& Co. for many years, died at New Orleans February 
10th. She was in poor health, and had taken the trip 
with a party of friends, hoping it would benefit her. Dr. 
Jas. Cleland, Jr., was one of the party, and attended Miss 
Rust until her death. 

New Baltimore, Mattawan, Van Buren County, and 
Walkerville, Ont., are all struggling with epidemics of 
measles. 

B. L. Bupp, of Cassopolis, and Dr. LavuGuTon, of Battle 
Creek, have purchased ‘‘ Forest Hall” at Diamond Lake. 
They will convert it into a sanitarium. 

H. J. Mitspurn & Co. have filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with the county clerk. Their purpose is ‘the 
manufacture and sale, at wholesale and retail, of drugs, 
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surgical and dental instruments, and pharmaceutical 
products.” The world will be their field. The capital 
stock is $22,000, all paid in. The incorporators are Henry 
J. Milburn, Clarence G. Stone, and J. Frederick Hartz. 
Mr. Milburn is one of the oldest and most prominent drug- 
gists in the country, and is well known throughout the 
United States as the senior member of the late firm of 
Milburn & Williamson. His interest was bought out by 
Griggs and Ingram, who, together with Mr. Williamson, 
formed the new firm of Williamson, Ingram & Griggs. 
Mr. Stone has an extensive acquaintance with the trade, 
having been connected with McKesson & Robbins fora 
number of years. Mr. Hartzis still a young man, but has 
unusual ability, and for the last eight years has bad 
charge of Mr. Milburn’s surgical-instrument department. 
This addition to the list of Detroit’s manufacturing phar- 
maceutical houses bids fair to prove highly successful 
under the direction of its experienced founder, and the 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST joins with its correspondent in wish- 
ing the new house a long and prosperous career. 

A lady of Windsor is a sufferer from headache, and 
her physician gave her a prescription calling for antipy- 
rin. February 18th she sent it to a West-End drug store 
to have it filled. The proprietor was not in, and the pre- 
scription was put up by his assistant. Shortly after tak- 
ing a dose of the medicine, she was seized with violent 
cramps, and the physicians who were called, on inspect- 
ing the remainder of the medicine, found that cocaine had 
been dispensed instead of antipyrin. Owing to the para- 
lyzing effect of the cocaine on the walls of the stomach, 
it was found impossible to induce vomiting, and efforts 
to remove the poison with a stomach-pump were only 
partially successful. Later she fell asleep, and at last re- 
ports was resting easily ; but the physicians were unable 
to say whether she would recover or not. 

This accident seems to have been simply the result of 
carelessness, as the two bottles were side by side on the 
shelf, and the clerk, who had been in the habit of dispens- 
ing cocaine for another customer, absent-mindedly reach- 
ed up and got hold of the wrong bottle. It is wonderful 
how easily one gets into the habit of taking a bottle of 
some familiar preparation from its accustomed place and 
neglecting to closely examine the label. In the case of 
powerful remedies the adage, ‘‘A place for everything, 
and everything in its place,” hardly seems to apply. 
Both the proprietor and his assistant are almost frantic 
over the serious effect of the mistake. 


CINCINNATI. 


THE annual meeting of the Cincinnati College of Phar- 
macy took place at College Building, West Court street, 
at 8p.M., January 13th, 1890. The occasion was the be- 
ginning of the fifth decade of the existence of the college, 
and the large lecture room and spacious laboratory were 
arranged and lighted to receive the numerous friends and 
members of the Society. Among the visitors were Messrs. 
Hechler, Bower, and others of the Ohio Pharmaceutical 
Examining Board, and a number of the trustees of the 
Ohio Retail Druggists’ Insurance Association. 

Among the reports submitted showing the work done 
during the past year and the progress made by the school 
was that of the recording secretary, containirg a recom- 
mendation to institute a post-graduate course, which 
would make, according to its provisions, practically a 
three years’ term of instruction. 

Mr. C. P. Rindeys, many years treasurer of the College, 
formally withdrew from active work in the Society, hav- 
ing retired from the drug business to take up another 
calling. 

Two new members were elected, C. G. Merrill and W. 
Simonson. 

In recognition of his long service as lecturer and labo- 
ratory instructor in the College, and also of his labors in 
behalf of the progress of pharmacy, the name of Profes- 
sor J. F. Judge was placed upon the roll of honorary 
members. _ 

The following officers serve during the following year: 
President, H. Wrede; Vice-President, George Eger; Re- 
cording Secretary, A. Meininger; Treasurer, C. Freund; 
Corresponding Secretary, W. Simonson. 

A substantial lunch closed an enthusiastic and profit- 
able meeting, long to be remembered by all as the begin- 
ning of a new era in the prosperous career of the College. 














